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REVIEWS 

The Spirit of Modern German Literature. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
New York. B. W. Huebsch, 1916. 145 pp. $1.00. 

There are ten critics who can write with critical acumen of the past for 
every one who can treat the present intelligently and sanely. Professor 
Lewisohn shows by his little volume, The Spirit of Modern German Litera- 
ture, that he is such an one. This little book which is neither polemical in 
spirit or intention is the result of a series of lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. It is an attempt to interpret for the general reader the 
underlying ideas of the last thirty years. The work is by no means exhaustive 
and will serve merely as an introduction to the best of the most recent German 
writers — a mere orientation in fields where trails are not yet blazed. 

Mr. Lewisohn himself is a writer of no mean accomplishment as is proven 
by his excellent translation of many of Hauptmann's dramas in his English 
edition of that poet's works, and by his critical book on The Modern Drama 
as well as by the book under discussion. This book is divided into two parts 
which he entitles: The Search for Truth and The Search for Interpretation. 
It would be worth the while of many a critic of literature to read the first 
chapter of part I. This chapter makes clear the duty of the critic — to leave 
behind him his preconceived notions and personal prejudices and proceed 
to the criticism of a book with a deep sense of life and a keen perception of 
living beauty. Criticism will not then be the expression of mere opinion 
but will consist in pointing out how far the book in question contributes to 
a better understanding of life and its beauty. Mr. Lewisohn demands in 
every literary critic largeness of view, for he has not "much respect for any 
criticism that is not intelligently aware of at least two literatures besides 
the one under discussion." That this book may not appear too pedantic 
he relegates to an appendix a commentary which substantiates by references 
and quotations the opinions expressed in the text. 

The first section of the book shows how the pallid idealism of the literature 
of 1880 was followed by a literature of naturalism which demanded that art 
represent life in all its severity. The philosophical thinker demanded the 
inclusion and predominance in literature of the struggle for existence. But 
with the doctrinal aim so strongly in the foreground, studied attention was 
given to form and method of presentation. In the search for reality modern 
German literature evolved a new technique in the drama and the novel. 

The second part of the book is an attempt to show how the writings of the 
last thirty years in Germany interpret life. To the search for reality a second 
dominant note is added — the struggle for the liberation of personality. In 
all the social and economic readjustments of modern Germany these doctrines 
have been basic, and modern German literature is permeated with them. 
Mr. Lewisohn's analysis of the teachings in Nietzsche's Thus spoke Zarathustra 
is well worth reading. It helps to give an intelligent understanding of Nietz- 
schean doctrines even though it does little to make those doctrines acceptable 
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to a Christian society. In keeping with these Nietzschean principles, natural- 
ism and realism became dominant in German literature. 

In passing judgment Mr. Lewisohn shows keen and critical insight, but 
one may justly accuse him of touching too largely upon excellencies and of 
omitting discussions of the crudities, the exaggerations, and the squalor. 
Thinking of some of the works of Sudermann, of Schnitzler and Wedekind 
and others who seem to glorify the base and elemental passions of mankind 
many a critic has maintained that all modern German literature is of this type. 
And one must admit that all too much of it grovels in the dust. But realism 
running riot, grossness glorified is not literature, nor indeed can be, even in 
the hands of such gifted men as Hauptmann and Sudermann. With the 
present attitude toward German life and literature it may be well with 
Lewisohn to emphasize the best. 

One can not omit mention of the many excellent translations in these pages. 
To translate a poet is always to wrong him in the estimation of Mr. Lewisohn, 
but his translations prove that there are exceptions to this rule. 

The only misprints noted are the misspelling of Morike, p. 30, and werde 
for werden, p. 92. 

The Pennsylvania State College. Harry T. Collings. 

A. Ernst von Wildenbruch, Das edle Blut, edited by Charles 
Holzwarth. (The Walter-Krause German Series). New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. x + 129 pp.; 50 cents. 
B. The same, edited by John C. Weigel (Macmillan German 
Series). New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 17. xv + 
145 pp. 40 cents. 
Both of these volumes are quite properly edited on the basis that in an 

elementary text language should be stressed. Both follow the so-called 

Direct Method. They bear witness to the advance that is being made in 

modern language instruction. 

A. makes more of an aesthetic appeal to the eye. The print seems clearer 
and the paper of better quality. The book consists of a brief sketch of the 
author in German (not covered by the vocabulary) ; the text proper, arranged 
in short sections of which the titles are supplied by the editor ; ' ' Anmerkungen' ' 
in German, simple and concise; "Fragen," a few of which are rather too long; 
and "Ubungen," furnishing drill on many points of grammar. Especial 
emphasis is placed upon exercises in word-construction. The vocabulary 
gives in many instances German synonyms, in addition to the usual definitions. 

Refendar (p. 1, 1. 14) is missing both in notes and vocabulary; Wiesengelande 
(p. 7, 1.6) is omitted, and Gebaren (p. 7, 1.18) appears as Gebahren in the 
vocabulary. P. 70, in the first line of the Ubungen, read Sie for sie. 

B. contains also a short German biographical sketch, covered by the 
vocabulary. The text is not cut up into short sections. Difficulties are 
explained in simple German, not on the same page as the text, however, 
as some of the advertisements state. In addition, there are seven pages 



